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Snoulaers  nake  sone  of  the  nicest  and  least  exoensive  roasts— shoi^V:ers  of 
lamb,  veal  or  pork.    You  can  roast  any  of  these  "as  is"— t^iat  is  with'  t-e 
shoulder  bone  left  in.     Or  you  can  ask  the  butcher  to  remove  the  bone.  "  The 
cavity  left  after  boning  you  can  fill  rith  stuffing.    A  boned,  stuffed  s'-oulder 
roast  is  much  easier  to  carve  than  one  loft  in, 

I'm  telling  you  this  just  as  a  prologue  to  our  ffednesdav  menu  w^ach  ha-pT^ens 
to  be  anooher  mercoensive  October  menu  featuring  st'offed  -oork  shoulder  ^oa-t' 
served  with  hot  baZied  sour  apples- steaming  red  apples  with  a  tart  flavor  set 
arouna  tne  edge  of  the  platter  like  a  wreath  for  the  steaminr-  bro'.Tn  roast 
the  center.    ?or  vegetables  we're  having  a  combination  dish.'^also  bailed  the 
oven-potatoes  and  onions  scalloped  together.    But  wait,  I  forgot  to  mention  the 
gravy.     Of  course,  you  can  have  brown  pork  gravy  with  the  roast,  if  you  like. 

After  that  dinner,  none  of  us  will  need  a  hearty  dessert.     No,  we'll  ■orob- 
ably  V7ant  sometning  light  and  hot  a:-id  sometning  flavorsome  to  top  off  the  meal. 
ITell,  now  aDo^^t  being  very  simple?    How  about  having  just  tea  £ind  orange  droT) 
cookies? 


So  our  dinner  will  be:    Stuffed  pork  shoulder;    Hot  bal:ed  apples;  Potatoes 
ana  onions  scalloped  together;  Tea  and  Orange  drop  cookies, 
mr^r-irs        ^v,g  oven. 


tea  made  i: 


Everything  but  the 


ITho  was  it  tliat  asked  me  for  a  recipe  for  orange  cookies  the  other  day? 
I  can't  remember  at  this  minute.    But,  an;^ay,  herctg  m^,^  answer.    Dro-o  cookies 
ila^ored  witn  grated  orange  rind  and  orange  juice.    Most  busy  housekeerjcrs 
preier  cookies  of  the  dropped  rather  than  the  rolled  variety  because  thev  take 
so  mucn  less  time  to  mal.e.     These  cookies  I'm  about  to  give  you  taire  only  ten 
ramuTics  uo  baize. 

First  I'll  give  you  the  ingrcd ionts— just  eight  of  theu, 

2  tablespoons  of  grated  orange  rind 
4  tablespoons  of  butter  or  other  fat 

1  cup  of  s'ogar 

2  eggs 

4  tablespoons  of  orange  juice 
2  cups  of  sifted  flour 
4  teaspoons  of  bailing  powder,  and 
1/2  teaspoon  of  salt 

I'll  repeat  those  eight  ingredients.  (Repeat.) 
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?irst  thing,  cream  together  the  grated  orange  rind,  the  butter  and  the 
sugar.    Add  the  well-heaten  eggs  and  the  orange  juice.     Then  the  flour,  haking 
poT!vder  and  salt,  v/_:.ich  have  heen  sifted  together.     Drop  the  "batter  "by  spoonfuls 
onto  a  greased  hairing  sheet  and  ■bal-:G  in  a  moderately  hot  oven  (375  degrees  to 
400  degrees  I\)  for  ahout  ten  minutes. 

That's  a]-l.    Just  as  easy  as — 

Dear  me,     I  almost  said  it,     I  almost  said  as  easy  as  pie — an  egression 
I  intend  to  avoid  in  the  future,     T/henever  my  mail  comes  in  I  douht  the  truth 
of  these  good  old  sayings,    I.Iy  friends  who  write  rvie  seem  to  h-ave  more  trouDle 
making  pie  successfully  than  in  doing  any  other  cooking  process,    For  example, 
a  friend  in  La  Fayette,  ITew  York,  is  having  trouble  with  her  cream  pies — lemon 
pies,  chocol?±e  pies,  coconut  pies  and  just  plain  cream  pies.     She  says  that 
after  the  pie  stands  a  short  time  the  filling  becomes  soft  a:id  watery  under  the 
meringue,     iT-iat's  the  trouble?    Haybe  it's  the  recipe  you're  using,    Haybe  your 
recipe  calls  for  too  much  sugar.     Excess  sugar  makes  a  soft  or  runn^/  pie  filling. 
That  might  be  the  trouble  v/ith  your  cream  or  coconut  pie. 

Another  reason  for  water  uiider  the  meringue  is  that  the  meringue  isnH 
sufficiently  cooked.     The  \mcooked  white  of  egg  combined  with  the  sugar  raakes 
a  watery  siruo  over  the  pie  filling  and  thins  the  filling  if  allowed  to  stand 
long. 

As  for  the  chocolate  and  lemon  pie,  the  acid  in  the  mixture  nmy  be  the 
trouble,     'Xien  acids  are  cooked  with  starch,  say  the  chemists,  the  resulting 
mixture  will  be  thinner  than  a  mixtui'e  made  with  the  same  amo^mt  of  starch  and 
liquid  wi thout  the  acid,    Qf  course,  acid  is  present  in  lemon  juice  and  other 
fruit    juices.     It's  also  present  in  chocolate  to  a  slight  degree.     So,  instead 
of  cooking  the  starch  mixture  with  the  lemon  or  the  chocolate,  you  add  these 
just  as  you  take  the  filling  from  the  fire.    Then  the  acid  won't  have  time  to 
make  the  mixture  soft  and  rumay, 

A  Minnesota  homemalcer  writes  that  her  fruit  pies,  such  as  apple,  rhubarb 
and  so  on,  have  doughy  crusts.     She  wants  to  know  hovj  to  avoid  a  sticky,  soggy 
undercrust. 

The  Recipe  Lady  advises  pre-baking'  tlie  lower  crust.    Her  directions  are  all 
in  the  green  radio  cookbook  on  page  103,     If  you  have  an;^'"  pie  troubles,  better 
read  the  directions  on  that  page.    Another  way  to  avoid  a  soft  lower  cru.st  is 
to  heat  the  filling  before  you  pom-  it  on  the  cooked  crust.     This  is  es"occially 
successful  v;ith  custard  pie, 

A  thirct  letter  asks  how  to  cut  the  shortening  into  the  dry  ingredients  in 
making  pie  dough.    The  old-fashioned  way  to  mix  fat  and  flour  was  with  the 
finger  tips.     Some  modern  cooks  still  like  this  method.    Others  use  a  fork  for 
the  purpose,  or  two  Iznives,  or  a  simple  little  device  Icnown  as  a  pastry  blender, 
or  even  a  biscuit  cutter.    One  good  cook  I  know  uses  her  electric  beater  at  low 
speed  for  cutting  in  shortening.     She  saj^^s  it  takes  just  a  jiffy,     ''.hen  the  short- 
ening is  evenly  distributed  through  the  flour,  the  mixture  will  look  like  coarse 
meal.     Then  you.  can  add  the  liquid,  using  a  fork  to  mix  it  into  pastry  do-ugh. 
Use  no  more  water  than  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  stiff  dough. 

There,  If  j^ou  have  more  pie  questions,  write  me.  Pie  has  been  called  the 
Great  American  Dessert,  So  all  of  us  Americon  housewives  who  make  it,  o-Jght  to 
do  it  to  perfection. 


